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also had a line of its own kings who were of Arab stock. Of
other principalities on the western fringe of Iraq, perhaps the
most notable was the line of Lakhmid kings ruling in Hirah,
whose very name, derived from a Syriac word meaning
* encampment *, suggests their nomad origin. One of these,
Human, built a desert palace called Al-Khawarnaq as a health
resort for a delicate son of the Sassanian king Bahram. The
ruins of this building have not been located. But it has some-
times been suggested that a second similar palace, called As-
Sadir, which is placed by the Arab writer Yaqut43 simply in
the desert between Hirah and Syria, may be identified as Al-
Ukhaidir, that fantastic Arab-Byzantine stone castle which
rivals Ctesiphon and Hatra as one of the most remarkable
surviving ruins of Iraq.19

Yet all these alien Arab kingdoms are treated by contem-
porary historians as an exotic and intrusive element among
the people of the country. The inhabitants of Arabia, in fact,
at this time still retained a racial purity vastly superior to
the complicated heredity of their neighbours in the river-land.

One may also add that extremely little was actually known
about the peninsula up to this time. Herodotus' description
of it, for instance, is obviously based on the most tenuous
thread of reality. ' The whole of Arabia ', he says, * exhales
a most delicious fragrance, being the only country which pro-
duces frankincense, myrrh, cassia, cinnamon and laudanum.'
He cannot resist adding that * the trees which bear the frank-
incense are guarded by winged serpents, small in size and
of varied colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every
tree'. Otherwise small, isolated incidents only have hitherto
served to bring Arabia within the focus of Mesopotamian
history. The Akkadian conqueror Naram-sin added to his
possessions a state called Magan, probably the modern Maan,
on its western fringe. The Assyrian Shalmanesar III records
having ' destroyed a thousand camels of Gindibin, the
Arabian *. Apart from such traditional contacts it was till now
as dark a continent as central Africa a hundred years ago.
Its inhabitants had for long been vaguely classed by Greek
writers as Saracens, a word derived from the Arabic stem
siharq, and meaning simply c men of the East \

In this isolated and ungrateful environment the Arabian
race had retained an almost tinparalleled degree of ethnic